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sceptics, there can be no doubt about the reality 
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mystery of mind interacting with matter is 
discussed in ESP on test's look at metal bending. 
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Blood and fears 


How can a plaster statue of Christ shed real blood, 

or a painting of the Virgin cry? BOB RICKARD shows 
that these phenomena have been recorded many times 
and continue to inspire — and perplex — today 


ONE DAY IN APRIL 1975, just after Easter, 
Mrs Anne Poore of Boothwyn, Pennsyl- 
vania, USA, was praying for those who had 
turned away from the Church. She was 
kneeling in front of a 26-inch (66-centimetre) 
plaster statue of Jesus, given to her by a 
friend the year before. ‘Suddenly I looked up 
at the statue,’ she later told reporters, ‘and 
my heart stopped beating. Two ruby-red 
drops of blood had appeared over the plaster 
wounds in its palms. I was terrified. I could 
see it was real blood. Since then, I’ve seen 
blood flow from the statue dozens of times.’ 

It is fashionable today to disbelieve in 


Above: the 300-year-old 
wooden crucifix in the 
church at Porto das Caixas, 
Brazil, that began to bleed in 
1968. The carving became 
the focus for many 
miraculous cures, while the 
‘blood’ was tested and 
proved to be real 


Right: the crucifix in the 
church of St Ignatius in 
Rome that was seen to ooze 
drops of blood in 1959 


such things — or rather, to prefer to believe 
that such things do not happen. The closed 
or frightened mind characteristically takes 
refuge behind an exaggerated rationalism. 
To such entrenched sceptics, accounts of 
statues, paintings and other objects of reli- 
gious worship seen weeping tears or issuing 
blood are evidence of the deplorable survival 
into this scientific age of primitive and super- 
stitious beliefs. But there is evidence that 
proves such things do indeed happen, as the 
following stories show. 

In the 1950s, an Italian physician, Dr 
Piero Casoli, made a prolonged study of 
weeping Madonnas. There was no shortage, 
for he concluded that they occurred on 
average about twice a year in Italy alone. And 
the records of the British Fortean Times show 
that such occurrences have been recorded 
throughout history, reports being received 
from all over the world. For example, in 1527 
a statue of Christ in Rome wept copiously 
and was taken as an omen of the fall of that 
city. In July 1966 a crucifix owned by Alfred 
Bolton of Walthamstow, London, shed tears 
on at least 30 occasions. In December 1960 a 
statue in a Greek Orthodox church at 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, streamed ‘little 
teardrops’. And in January I981 a statue of 
the Virgin Mary at Caltanisetta, Sicily — said 
to have wept in 1974 — began to bleed from 
the right cheek. 

Faced with such ‘impossible’ occurrences, 
we are prompted to ask the rational question: 
can these witnesses’ stories be dismissed as 
‘mass hallucinations’? Well-meaning people 
can sometimes delude themselves — and this 
is especially true of people in groups sharing 
a strong emotion such as a religious belief. 
Yet no one really knows what is meant by the 
phrase ‘mass hallucination’; nor can psy- 
chology explain how it works. Nevertheless, 
there are records of a few cases where people 
have gathered around a religious image said 
to bleed or weep, their anticipation fired by 
rumour, and have ‘seen’ the miracle, possibly 
when the most suggestible person present 
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Images that bleed and weep 


cried out: ‘Look, the Madonna is weeping!’ 
The American psychical researcher Ray- 
mond Bayless discovered such a case. 

It began on the evening of 16 March 1960, 
when a tinted portrait of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary began to weep tears inside its glass 
frame. It was owned by Mrs Pagora Cat- 
sounis of New York, who immediately called 
in her priest, Father George Papadeas, of St 
Paul’s Greek Orthodox Church, Hempstead. 
He said: 

When I arrived, a tear was drying 

beneath the left eye. ‘hen, just before 

our devotions ended, I saw another tear 
well in her left eye. It started as a small, 
round globule of moisture in the corner 

of the eye and slowly trickled down her 

face. 

At the bottom of the frame the slow but 
steady trickle did not collect, as expected, but 
appeared to vanish before it had a chance to 
form a puddle. 

In the first week 4000 people filed through 
Mrs Catsounis’s apartment to stare and to 
pray, while tears flowed intermittently. ‘he 
painting was then transferred to St Paul’s. 
‘Then, almost beyond belief, another weep- 
ing Madonna turned up in the family. It was 
owned by an aunt of Mrs Catsounis, Mrs 
Antonia Koulis. ‘he circumstances seemed 
suspicious, but the phenomenon was vouch- 
ed for by the Archbishop himself. ‘The 
portrait was said to weep copiously, and 
when Father Papadeas let reporters handle 
it, it was still damp. Samples of the fluid were 
taken for analysis and were found not to be 
human tears. ‘This painting was also en- 
shrined in St Paul’s. Mrs Koulis was given a 
replacement, and this too began to weep. 

It was at this point that Raymond Bayless 
began his investigations, as he reported in the 
magazine Fate in March 1966. Close ex- 
amination of the surface of the painting 
revealed stains below the eyes that consisted 
of crystallised particles something like those 
of a serum. ‘The accumulations, being dried, 
had not moved downwards. When Bayless 
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Above: the plaster statue that 
began to bleed from the 
hands in April 1975 in the 
home of Mrs Anne Poore of 
Boothwyn, Pennsylvania, 
USA. Since then it has bled 
every Friday and has become 
the centre piece of a shrine 
where it draws large crowds 


Below left: Archbishop 
Takovos, head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of 
America, inspects an icon of 
the Virgin Mary that was 
reported to have shed tears 
in the home of the Catsounis 
family in New York in 1960 


Below right: another 
weeping Madonna in the 
Catsounis family was 
discovered within weeks of 
the first. This was found to 
shed an ‘oily’ substance 


examined the image a second time these 
raised ‘tears’ were still in the same place. He 
found no pinholes or other openings through 
which liquid could have been introduced into 
the central area of the painting. He stated: 
During our first visit. . . one woman, 
who was acting as interpreter, suddenly 
cried out that a new tear was descend- 
ing from an eye. | looked immediately 
but in my opinion such was absolutely 
not the case. ... Some viewers and 
worshippers were convinced they saw 
tears appear and move on the surface of 
the icon while my friend and I were 
both present. On the other hand, we 
both were convinced, because of our 
careful examination, that . the tear 
was not liquid and did not flow or even 
descend a fraction of an inch. 
‘The case of Mrs Poore’s bleeding statue is 
quite different. When she recovered from her 
shock at its sudden bleeding, she made the 
statue the centre piece of a shrine on her front 
porch where a great many people saw it. On 
Fridays and holy days the flow of blood was 
ei ite anit h 


particularly strong, streaming downwards, 
in a cyclical recurrence that parallels the 
regular bleedings of some stigmatics (see 
page 846). Eventually the statue was moved 
to St Luke’s Episcopalian Church at Eddy- 
stone, Pennsylvania, and installed on a plat- 
form 10 feet (3 metres) above the altar. 
Father Chester Olszewski, pastor of the 
church, said: ‘It has bled as long as four 
hours. I know there can be notrickery. I have 
seen the palms dry, then, minutes later have 
observed droplets of blood welling out of the 
wounds. ... Incredibly the blood seldom 
runs off the statue. Its robes are now en- 
crusted with dried blood.’ Another priest, 
Father Henry Lovett, said he came to see it as 
a sceptic and went away convinced it was a 


miracle. ‘I’ve personally taken the hands off 


the statue — they are held in place by wooden 
dowels — and examined them. They’re solid 
chalk. And the statue has bled profusely even 
as I watched.’ 


Blood of great age? 

In this case there is no doubt that a blood-like 
liquid flowed mysteriously from the sites of 
Christ’s wounds on the statue. But was it 
actually blood? Dr Joseph Rovito, a re- 
spected Philadelphia physician, conducted 
his own investigation. X-rays could find no 
trace of a reservoir or other trick mechanism 
concealed in the statue, but the result of the 
blood tests was not so straightforward. 
Although identified as human blood, the low 
red cell count was curious, and indicated 
great age. ‘The fact that the blood flowed 
quite a distance before coagulating indicated 
that it was fairly fresh, and fresh blood 
contains millions of red cells. Dr Rovito 
concluded: ‘It’s so old we can’t even deter- 
mine the blood type.’ Father Lovett, and 
other Catholics, jumped to the conclusion 
that this was actually the blood of Christ. 

Such images are almost always objects of 
worship, and so the mysterious appearance 
of liquids on or near these images is bound to 
be interpreted in a religious context. But 
outside the context there are almost identical 
accounts of a variety of related phenomena: 
bleeding tombstones; persistently wet or 
recurring bloodstains in a few haunted 
houses (evidence of a legendary murder, 
perhaps); or the constant distillation of clear 
oils or blood-like fluids from the incorrupt 
relics of some saints (see page 774). 

Once trickery and natural explanations 
such as condensation have been discounted, 
and the flow of blood has been established as 
not coming from inside the statue, then we 
have to accept that the liquid is appearing on 
the surface of the object, materialised there 
from an unknown source by a mysterious 
force called — for want of a better term — 
teleportation. ‘he same probably applies to 
the appearance of tears on statues or icons. 
Yet the appearances of these liquids are not 
random; in fact, they are remarkably con- 
sistent, for they restrict themselves to the 


In September 1911 a portrait 
of Christ in the church at 
Mirebeau-en-Poitou in 
France began to ooze blood 
(A). By Christmas of that 
year blood was flowing from 
both palms, head and from 
the stylised heart (8). In 
March 1912 the blood was 
flowing copiously (Cc). The 
phenomenon seemed in 
some way connected with 
the parish priest, Abbé 
Vachére. Consecrated hosts 
bled as he blessed them, and 
a nearby statue of the Virgin 
Mary wept. Much to his 
superiors’ displeasure he 
revelled in the attention of 
the pilgrims who flocked to 
witness the phenomena and 
he was eventually 
excommunicated. The 
portrait stopped bleeding (D) 
at his death in 1915 


Images that bleed and weep 


appropriate sites where either faith or legend 
leads us to expect miraculous happenings. 
Further regularity is observed in the asso- 
ciation between bleeding and images of 
Christ, and weeping and images of the Virgin 
Mary. This regular association suggests 
either that the teleportative force is created 
by an unknown intelligence or that it acts 
automatically in response to especially 
powerful images in the human mind, on an 
instinctive or unconscious level. It seems 
probable that the undoubted piety of Mrs 
Poore, in her Easter devotions, should have 
brought forth such ‘real’ evidence of the 
sufferings of Christ. 

Another American parapsychologist, the 
writer D. Scott Rogo, tells the story of the 
Reverend Robert Lewis, who, on the day of 
his ordination, recalled how his grandmother 
— his first spiritual mentor — had wept with 
joy the day he said he wanted to join the 
ministry. She had died before his ordination 
and he deeply regretted not being able to 
share the happiness of his success with her. 
He glanced at her photograph on his dresser, 
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Images that bleed and weep 


and suddenly accused his companion of 

playing a joke. The friend, the Reverend 

William Raucher, later wrote: 
I went over to see what was troubling 
him. I was astounded. The photo of 
Bob’s grandmother was soaking wet, 
dripping with a small pool of water 
spreading on the dresser under it. Ex- 
amining the picture we found that it 
was wet inside the glass. . . . The back 
of the picture, made of dyed imitation 
velvet, was so wet the velvet had 
streaked and faded. Removed from its 
frame, the photo didn’t dry quickly. 
When it did dry, the area about the face 
remained puffed, as though the water 
had originated there and run down- 
wards from the eyes. 


Grandmother cries again 

Rogo suggests that Lewis had unconsciously 
used a telekinetic ability to project a strong 
emotion into his immediate environment. 
‘Lewis underwent a mini-trauma when he 
passed his ordination exams,’ writes Rogo. 
‘His grandmother often wept with joy. . 
He wanted to share his joy with [her]; he 
wanted to see her cry with happiness, so he 
used his psychic ability to stage the event.’ 
He makes the further suggestion that this 
was not a freakish power of one individual, 
but that we all may possess this ability to 
cause dogmatic changes in our environment 
by projecting powerfully felt or suppressed 
emotions. 

‘This type of paranormal projection, in 
which the events seem significantly related to 
the spiritual or psychological tensions of 
those involved, takes two classic forms: 
overtly religious phenomena, and the dis- 
turbances known as poltergeist activity. In 
both cases, contemporary theorists relate the 
outburst of activity, or sudden manifestation 
of phenomena, to some inner crisis. ‘This 
crisis may take many forms, such as the onset 
of puberty and its attendant physical and 
emotional complications, or the mounting 
pressures of illness, frustrations and _ in- 
adequacies that finally reach an explosive 
release by being projected as ‘poltergeists’. 
Or the final explosion of psychic frustrations 
can take the form of religious conversion, 
ecstasies, or visions. 

Anexample of the latter happened in May 
1979 in New Mexico, where an ordinary 
plastic-coated postcard-sized portrait of 
Jesus wept tears of genuine blood. The 
religious memento had been bought in 1972 
by Mrs Kathy Malott for her grandmother, 
Mrs Willie Mae Seymore. On 25 May Mrs 
Malott and her husband Zach were visiting 
Mrs Seymore when Mr Malott noticed a 
small dark drop forming on the picture, just 
under the right eye. It quickly turned into a 
steady stream, forming a puddle at the 
bottom, where it was tucked into the frame of 
a larger painting. “lhe blood was running 
from the picture just as if I had cut my 
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Below: the bronze statue of an 
aristocratic Japanese lady 
owned by Allen Demetrius of 
Pittsburgh, USA, that began 
to cry just 10 days before the 
nuclear accident at Three 
Mile Island, Pennsylvania in 
1979. She had been known 
to weep only once before 

on 6 August 1945, the night 
that an atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. 
Demetrius said: ‘It was like 
she was crying about the 
bombing.’ Thousands of 
people travelled to witness 
the oxidised stains on the 
face of ‘the weeping bronze 
of Hiroshima’ 


Left: a statue of St Anne 
belonging to Jean Salate, a 
hotel owner of Entrevaux in 
France. Its finger had begun 
to ooze blood (below) after 
Salate had broken it in a fit 
of anger in 1954. The finger 
bled 30 drops during the day 
and again the next morning. 
Crowds of the pious and the 
curious gathered to venerate 
the statue. Although 
chemical analysis proved 
that the blood was real, 
rumour spread that Salate 
had faked it 


finger,’ said Mrs Seymore. Mrs Malott went 
to wipe it off but, somewhat awed by the 
occurrence, other members of the family 
prevented her and decided to call a priest. 
One declined to come. As the news spread 
and reporters came to the house, many 
examined the postcard portrait and could 
find no cut or hole through which a liquid 
could appear. ‘The blood seemed to flow 
directly from the surface of the plastic. Later 
the substance was given a standard blood test 
—a ‘hematest’ — at the Eastern New Mexico 
Medical Center Hospital in Roswell. A 
spokesman said: ‘Yes, it was honest-to-gosh, 
bonafide blood.’ An even more bizarre note 
was added when the blood was discovered to 
be still uncongealed after 24 hours. 

Perhaps the most intriguing fact was that 
the flow had only just begun when Zach 
Malott noticed it. It is almost as though the 
phenomenon was waiting for attention 
before it began in earnest. 

‘There is also an interesting sequel: four 
nights later Zach Malott had a vivid dream in 
which Christ appeared and told him that the 
blood was a sign of his Second Coming. Prior 
to this Mr Malott had told reporters his 
family were ‘not too religious’. Now, he said, 
his whole outlook had changed. ‘I was a 
sinner. Now I’m going to follow Jesus 
Christ.’ Had the mysterious bleeding spark- 
ed the change in him or, conversely, had it 
been a sign of his inner conversion? 

A more demonstrable case of bizarre cause 


and effect involves the celebrated weeping 
Madonna of Syracuse, Sicily, in August 
1953. [he statue was owned by the newly 
wed Mrs Antonietta Janusso and was in fact a 
small plaster bust of the Virgin Mary in the 


style known as “The Immaculate Heart of 


Mary’, and was a wedding gift, a mass- 
produced ornament bought locally. 

The couple were desperately poor, and 
sharing accommodation in an extremely run- 
down quarter of the city. Mrs Janusso began 
to suffer mysterious illnesses. Some months 
into pregnancy she experienced fits and 
convulsions, with alternating 
blindness, deafness and dumbness. Doctors 
thought it was some kind of toxemia but 
could find no cause. (However, similarity 
between her symptoms and those of clinical 
hysteria have been noted by some re- 
searchers. ) 

The bedridden girl, in a sorry state, 
looked up one day to the shelf above the bed 
where the statue rested, and saw it begin to 
cry. It continued to do so for many days and 
was seen by impeccable witnesses. But at the 
end of the first day, despite the excitement 
and strain of people crowding into the small 
room to see for themselves, Mrs Janusso felt 
considerably better. By the time the statue 
had stopped crying, she had completely 
recovered. 

‘To the faithful it was a miracle — to others 
it was confirmation that her _ illnesses, 
genuinely debilitating though they were, had 
a hysterical origin. Perhaps the unconscious 
stages such apparently mystical or magical 
events to break a vicious circle of depression 
and self-pity. As Dr Fodor said about the 
Catsounis case: “The tears stopped when the 
reasons for self-pity were removed by bles- 
sing and return to health.’ 

Many of the people unfortunate enough to 
be the focus of poltergeist phenomena also 


suffer from similar traumas, crises or 


changes. Mary Jobson, a 13-year-old polter- 
geist victim investigated in 1839 by Dr Reid 
Clanny, suffered patches of anaesthesia on 
her skin, swellings, and convulsions, while 


periods of 


Above: Mrs Antonietta 
Janusso lies on her sickbed 
in Syracuse, Sicily, in 1953 
while her mother wipes 
away the tears shed by the 
plaster Madonna. She 
recovered completely after 
the statue stopped crying 


Below left: the Madonna of 
the Sicilian village of 
Caltanisetta that was seen to 
shed tears in 1974 and bled 
from a cheek in 1980. These 
‘flows’ persisted under 
rigorous scrutiny 


Further reading 
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her bedroom furniture moved, music and 
voices came from mid-air as well as raps from 
the walls. At times quantities of water fell 
‘from nowhere’ onto the floor. 

Many more cases could be cited, but one 
particularly worthy of mention, which oc- 
curred in Ireland in 1920, seems to display 
overlapping characteristics of both the reli- 
gious and the poltergeist type of projection. 
It centred on a devout 16-year-old boy, 
James Walsh, of ‘Templemore, Tipperary, in 
whose home all the holy pictures and 
statuary began to ooze blood. A hollow in the 
earthen floor of his room kept filling with 
water, no matter how many times it was 
emptied. It was said that thousands of people 
took away containers of the water. The 
family was also tormented by mobile furni- 
ture and other forms of psychokinesis. 

Of all the rich and intriguing range of 
paranormal phenomena Fodor thought the 
subject of bleeding and weeping images 
deserved ‘a class of its own’. It happens — but 
we can only guess at how or why. The facts 
are suggestive of a teleportation of liquids — 
but from where? And in the end the value of 
these phenomena must, like those associated 
with poltergeists, be studied in their re- 
lationship to the person who proves to be 
their focus. But the results are very different, 
for as Fodor observed: ‘Religious ecstasy 
of the Weeping Madonna type restores, 
whereas the poltergeist senselessly frightens 
and destroys.’ 
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How was it possible for primitive societies to build 
stupendous monuments such as Stonehenge, the statues 
of Easter Island, the stone cities of the Andes and the 
pyramids of Egypt? CHRIS COOPER investigates 
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THE TECHNICAL FEAT that made possible the 
building of Stonehenge and the other mega- 
lithic structures of northern Europe is quite 
stupendous. And the claims that have been 
made by modern writers about the people 
who built them are no less impressive. The 
circle of massive arches at Stonehenge dates 
from around 1750 BC. It is made up of ‘sarsen 
stones’ weighing about 50 tonnes each, 
brought from the Marlborough Downs 
about 20 miles (30 kilometres) to the north. 
One estimate puts the work of construction 
at 54 years for 1500 men. 

The site was already ancient when the 
sarsens were erected. The bluestones, form- 
ing a double circle, had been brought to 
Salisbury Plain from the Prescelly Moun- 
tains of South Wales some five centuries 
previously. Weighing about 4 tonnes each, 


.-some 82 of them had been brought on boats 


or rafts by sea and river, with two overland 
journeys of a few miles to their present 
location. The feasibility of the journey was 
established in 1954 when 4-tonne blocks of 
concrete were transported in exactly the 
same way over that route. The blocks re- 
quired 64 men to haul them on sleds and 
rollers — the largest, the so-called Altar 
Stone, required 110. Methods by which the 
standing stones could be set upright, and the 
lintels lifted onto them, using only Bronze 
Age tools, have also been worked out. 
Stonehenge abounds in mysteries, but 
these do not lie in the engineering that was 
employed in it. What was the importance of 
the site, which was a religious centre from 
2500 BC onwards — an importance so great 
that stones had to be transported hundreds of 
miles to that particular place? Which of the 
numerous astronomical alignments that have 
been found in the structure are genuine and 
which are merely the result of chance? And 
what was the significance of the genuine 
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Above: how Stonehenge 
looked around 1400 Bc 


Left: routes by which it is 
thought the megaliths were 
brought to Stonehenge 


Below: the raising of the 
megaliths. First the uprights 
were levered into place; then 
the lintels were placed on 
platforms and gradually 
edged higher, then finally 
eased into position 
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ones, to which the ancient builders devoted 
so much attention and skilful labour? Was 
the positioning of the stones also determined 
by underground streams and other ‘water 
lines’, allegedly detected by dowsers like 
Guy Underwood? (see page 554). Mysteries 
aplenty, but nothing to justify Rene Noor- 
bergen’s question — never directly answered 
by him—‘Is it possible that the . . . science of 
the antediluvians [as it survived at the time of 
Stonehenge] included a method of over- 
coming the law of gravity?’ 

There are dangers in attempting to re- 
construct the methods used by builders in 
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the past, however — dangers of being too 
enthusiastic about a favoured technique 
without rigorous experimental verification, 
or of jumping to conclusions from unrepre- 
sentative small-scale experiments. The Nor- 
wegian explorer Thor Heyerdahl may have 
been guilty of this when he attempted to 
repeat the achievement of the Easter Island 
statue-builders. 

Easter Island is a remote speck in the 
Pacific Ocean, the most easterly of the Poly- 
nesian islands. ‘The island is covered with the 
famous, unique statues, with their giant 
heads and legless bodies. At least 1000 of 
them are now known, some still lying in the 
quarries from which they were never re- 
moved, others lying damaged in various 
places, but most gazing out over the rocky, 
infertile island. Standing between 12 and 15 
feet (4 and 5 metres) high, many of them 
weigh 20 tonnes. How were these monsters 
moved to their final resting places? 

Heyerdahl attempted to answer this ques- 
tion in 1956. He organised a dozen inhabi- 
tants of the island to move a head some 
distance and erect it. It took them 18 days, 
but they succeeded in the end. 


Gods that walked? 

This achievement can justly be criticised as a 
contribution to solving the Easter Island 
enigma. The head that was moved was one of 
the smaller ones; it weighed less than 15 
tonnes. It was moved only about 100 yards 
(90 metres) across smooth, sandy ground, 
with the help of modern ropes. This has little 
relevance to the 4-mile (6.5-kilometre) 
journey made by the largest of the island’s 
statues, a giant of 80 tonnes. The statues also 
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were undamaged when finally erected, 
whereas Heyerdahl’s team damaged the head 
of the statue they moved while setting it up. 

But neither armchair theorisings nor the 
small-scale trials of Heyerdahl and others 
can quite lay to rest the doubts inspired by 
the awesome landscape of Easter Island —the 
thought that those ancient gods (if that is 
what they were) ‘walked’ to their final homes 
by means not understood by us. 

Ingenuity must be stretched even further 
to devise means by which the cities and 
fortresses of the high Andes could have been 
built. ‘Tiahuanaco lies 13,000 feet (4000 
metres) above sea level, an altitude that taxes 
the lungs of visitors who are not mountain- 
dwellers. ‘The city, lying just within the 
Bolivian border, overlooks Lake ‘Titicaca. 
Nobody knows exactly when it was built — 
perhaps between AD 200 and 600, perhaps 
somewhat later. Its temples are massive and 
intimidating. ‘The blocks from which they 
are carved are massive — some are I00 tonnes 
in weight. The quarries from which they 
come have been located — and they are 
between 60 and 200 miles (100 and 300 
kilometres) distant. 


Slaves and freemen? 

There are no pictures showing the con- 
struction process. Some of the stone, at least, 
was brought across the lake, in the season 
when its waters were at their highest. But 
others must have come by land; perhaps 
ramps, lubricated with wet clay, would have 
been constructed to get the stones over 
slopes. The assumption of conventional 
thought is that this, or something like it, must 
have been the method used. We know so 
little of the society that built Tiahuanaco that 


it is possible to assume that huge numbers of 


slaves or freemen would have been available 
to drag the blocks. 

But unconventional theorists cannot be 
blamed for dismissing these conjectures and 
pointing to the legends of the Incas, as told to 
the Spanish in the 16th century. They stated 
that Tiahuanaco was built by a _ white- 
skinned, bearded race, led by the god ‘Tikki 
Viracocha. Thor Heyerdahl named his balsa 
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Were the Easter Island 
statues gods that ‘walked’ to 
their present sites? Thor 
Heyerdahl attempted to 
prove that this was not the 
case when, in 1956, he 
persuaded a dozen islanders 
to move one of the statues 
from the quarry where it had 
lain since it was carved, and 
erect it. In the end they 
succeeded, although they 
damaged the statue in the 
process. It has been pointed 
out, however, that this 
experiment is far from 
proving that this was, 
indeed, the way that the 
statues were raised: 
Heyerdahl’s islanders used 
modern ropes and, perhaps a 
still more damning fact, the 
statue they moved was one 
of the smallest — a mere 15 
tonnes as compared to the 
80-odd tonnes of the largest 
statue. To move this would 
be a formidable task, even 
using modern ropes 


raft the Kon-Tiki because he believed the 
same people sailed westward to establish the 
statue-building society of Easter Island. 
Thus they link the supposed near-magical 
skills of the Easter Islanders with the super- 
technology that seems to be spoken of by the 
ruins of ‘Tiahuanaco. 

Heyerdahl believes the early colonists 
used balsa rafts, and does not credit the story 
of ancient spacemen. Erich von Daniken, on 
the other hand, claims that four-fingered 
beings seen in rock pictures at Tiahuanaco 
are representations of four-fingered ances- 
tors who arrived from space. To end such 
speculations, it may need some archaeologist 
to demonstrate the feasibility of conventional 
explanations by actually organising the 
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The existence of ancient engineering 
achievements, vast in scale, has some- 
times remained unsuspected by ar- 
chaeologists intent on other matters. 
The extensive canal system of the Mayas 
is a case in point. Until the late 1970s 
only a few such canals were known. 
Then a new type of radar, developed to 
survey the surface of the planet Venus, 
was used to search for Mayan sites. 
Carried on flights over central America, 
the radar revealed networks of lines 
clustering along rivers and around 
swamps. Study on the ground confirmed 
that the features were remains of a canal 
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system for drainage and irrigation. 

The canals were built in pairs, the 
excavated earth being thrown into the 
space enclosed by each pair to form a 
raised island, on which crops were 
grown. The system ensured that the 
crops received neither too much nor too 
little water. The canals permitted an 
efficient, high-yielding agriculture that 
supported a population of over 2 million. 
The Mayan civilisation flourished for 
over a thousand years until it suddenly 
collapsed about AD 900 — perhaps be- — 
cause flood or drought caused the failure | 
of the canal system. 


transportation of a 100-tonne block over 100 
miles (160 kilometres) of rough ground, 
through forests and across river gorges. 

As the only one of the Seven Wonders of 
the ancient world still standing, the Great 
Pyramid at Giza, a few miles south-west of 
Cairo, has been the object of speculation for 
centuries. It was built in the 26th century BC 
for the Pharaoh Cheops (or Khufu). It rises 
450 feet (137 metres) above the levelled 
bedrock, and its base covers an area of 13 
acres (5.2 hectares). It is estimated that the 
pyramid is made up of 2,500,000 sandstone 
blocks, weighing about 6.5 million tonnes. 
When it was first built, the royal tomb 
sparkled white in the brilliant Egyptian sun- 
light, for it was faced with smooth limestone 
slabs, long since stolen. 

How was the structure raised? Such 
writers as Rene Noorbergen and Erich von 
Daniken claim that 2} million blocks with an 
average weight of 2.5 tonnes could not have 
been transported and manipulated into place 
by 100,000 men (the figure reported by the 
Greek historian Herodotus) in the 22 years of 
Cheops’s reign. In a flurry of unsupported 
statistics, Noorbergen concludes that 

we are speaking of a project that re- 

quired almost one million people.. . 


The Great Pyramid at Giza. 
Built 46 centuries ago as a 
tomb for the Pharaoh 
Cheops, it is a stupendous 
feat of science and 
organisation — but does it 
provide evidence, as writer 


Rene Noorbergen supposes, 
that the pyramids date from 


before the Flood and were 


built using some lost super- 


technology? 


Further reading 
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one-third to one half the estimated 

population of all of Egypt around 2700 

BC. 

Does this sound even remotely reasonable? 
Not really. There has to be something un- 
reasonable about a calculation that leads to 
the conclusion that eight man-years are re- 
quired to cut, transport and position each 
block in the pyramid — even though this 
figure includes the workers’ families and the 
soldiers allegedly required to police the 
workers. 

Noorbergen also makes much of the quan- 
tities of timber required for the barges that 
floated the blocks down the Nile from as far 
away as Aswan, a distance of 600 miles (960 
kilometres), and for the sledges or rollers 
with which they were dragged into position. 
He reports that ‘mathematicians tell us 26 
million trees would have been required to 
fashion the necessary number of sledges and 
rafts.’ 

‘Ten trees for each block? ‘That would 
indeed be extravagant — but perhaps it is the 
unnamed ‘mathematicians’ who are at fault. 
(Most of the sandstone core of the Great 
Pyramid was in fact cut from local rock, so 
that it did not need to be brought long 
distances. ) 

While this is certainly interesting, Noor- 
bergen’s arguments are but a thin thread on 
which to hang, as he does, the claim that the 
pyramids date from before the Flood and 
were constructed with a lost super-tech- 
nology. In fact, the development of Egyptian 
building techniques by trial and error can be 
traced through the centuries (see page 841). 

‘The achievements of ancient builders can 
provoke the thought that they could com- 
mand enormous forces of which we know 
nothing. But on the whole it is more likely 
that they could call on only those forces that 
are the common property of the human race — 
will-power, intelligence and skills born of 
experience. Against this background, how- 
ever, certain anomalies stand out — anomalies 
such as electrical batteries 1500 years old, 
and metal artefacts in ‘impossible’ locations 
in ancient rocks — that remain to intrigue the 
speculative mind. 
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One of the strangest stories to 
have emerged from the cloud of 
mystery that surrounds the ancient 
science of alchemy is that of the 
modern master Fulcanelli. 
KENNETH RAYNER JOHNSON 
describes what is known of this 
extraordinary man 


THE NAME FULCANELLI has flickered tanta- 
lisingly in and out of modern occult literature 
and speculation for more than half acentury. 
Yet the identity of the 20th-century alche- 
mist behind the pseudonym remains a com- 
plete mystery. 

‘Today, Fulcanelli has taken on the aura 
almost of an alchemical ‘saint’ — an ageless 
adept of our own times, as enigmatic and 
fascinating as the semi-legendary Comte de 
St Germain (see page 138). 

It was in the early 1920s that the Fulca- 
nelli legend started: Parisian occultists and 
alchemists began overhearing oblique and 
intriguing references to an actual master, 
alive and working secretly in their midst. 
‘These came mainly from Eugene Canseliet, 
an intense, slightly-built man in his early 
twenties who was known to be an enthusias- 
tic researcher into alchemy. ‘They were also 
bandied about by his constant companion 
and friend, an impoverished artist and il- 
lustrator, Jean-Julien Champagne, who was 
22 years Canseliet’s senior. ‘The pair, who 
rented adjacent quarters on the sixth storey 
of a dilapidated tenement at 59 bis, rue de 
Rochechouart, in the Butte-Montmartre dis- 
trict, quickly became the focal point of a 
small, select circle of occultists. ‘They were 
frequently seen in the city’s great libraries, 
the Arsenal, the Sainte Genevieve, the Ma- 
zarin and the Bibliotheque Nationale, poring 
over rare books and manuscripts. 

‘Those on the periphery of this informal 
study-group heard hints that ‘the Master, 
Fulcanelli’ was elderly, distinguished, rich, 
immensely learned and possibly 
aristocratic or noble lineage. He was a 
genuine, practising alchemist who, if he had 
not done so already, 
perfecting the Great Work—the manufacture 
of the Philosopher’s Stone, which would 
ennoble base metals to perfection by trans- 
mutation, and the Elixir, which could pro- 
long life indefinitely. 

But who the Master really was remained a 
mystery. Few had apparently actually met 
him — except, so they claimed, Champagne 
and Canseliet. Sceptics began to question the 
fact of his existence. 


Then, in the autumn of 1926, evidence of 
the Master’s reality — or at least the reality of 


someone — appeared. It came in the form of a 
remarkable book, Le mystére des cathédrales 
(“lhe mystery of the cathedrals’), published 
in a limited luxury edition of only 300 copies, 
by Jean Schemit, of 45 rue Lafitte, in the 
Opéra district. It was subtitled ‘An esoteric 


even of 


was on the brink of 


The hidden face of 


In his book Le mystére des cathédrales 
Fulcanelli takes the reader on a guided 
and interpretative tour of many of 
France’s finest examples of Gothic 
architecture, including the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris (below). Like many 
mystical commentators before him, he 
sees architecture as a means of passing on 
esoteric knowledge, encoded in the form 
and proportion of the building, its sculp- 
ture and stained glass. 

His enthusiasm for Gothic architec- 
ture is reached via a circuitous route 
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involving a kind of punning logic. He 
interprets gothic art, art gothique, as 
argot-hique — and, he says, argot (cant or 
slang) is defined in dictionaries as ‘a lan- 
guage peculiar to all individuals who 
wish to communicate their thoughts 
without being understood by outsiders.’ 
And he claims that those who use this 
secret language are descendants of the 
sailors who accompanied Jason on his 
search for the Golden Fleece — aboard 
the ship Argo; they, he claims, ‘spoke the 
langue argotique [language of the 


Argo] ... while they were sailing to- 
wards the _ felicitous shores. of 
Coichag. 


How does Fulcanelli’s method work 
in practice? In the Portal of the Virgin of 
Notre Dame Cathedral (left), he sees the 
medallions of the sarcophagus as symbols 
of the seven planetary metals. (In the 
standard alchemical interpretation, the 
Sun stands for gold, Mercury for quick- 
silver, Saturn for lead, Venus for copper, 
the Moon for silver, Jupiter for tin and 
Mars for iron.) Taken as a _ whole, 
Fulcanelli claims, the portal gives clues as 
to how to transmute these metals. But 
Fulcanelli has not made matters too easy; 
the final step in interpretation is left to 
the alchemist. Perhaps this is just as well 
— for, as Fulcanelli’s pupil Canseliet 
reveals in his introduction to the book, 
the ‘key to the major arcanum is given 
quite openly in one of the figures.’ 


The Greek Sun-god Helios in 
his chariot, in a detail from a 
vase, and the Roman fire- 
god Vulcan, in a relief found 
at the Roman camp of 
Corstopitum in Northumbria. 
‘Fulcanelli’ is a phonetic 
approximation of ‘Vulcan’ 
and ‘Helios’ — an allusion, 
perhaps, to the flames used 
to heat the mysterious 
substances that combine to 
form the Elixir of Life 


Opposite page: this bracket 
in the mansion of Lallemant 
in Bourges shows a medieval 
adept holding the Vessel of 
the Great Work, in which 
the Elixir of Life is prepared 


Above left: 59 bis, rue de 
Rochechouart, Paris. In this 
house lived Eugéne Canseliet 
and Jean-Julien 
Champagne, reputedly pupils 
of the mysterious Fulcanelli 


Below: Marguerite de France 
(1553-1615), who perhaps 
knew the secret of the Great 
Work. Rumour suggested 
Fulcanelli might be 
descended from her 
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interpretation of the hermetic symbols of the 
Great Work’. Its preface was by Eugene 
Canseliet, then aged only 26, and it contained 
36 illustrations, two in colour, by the artist 
Champagne. The text itself was ascribed 
simply to Fulcanelli. 

It purported to interpret the symbolism of 
various Gothic cathedrals and other build- 
ings in Europe as encoded instructions of 
alchemical secrets, a concept only darkly 
hinted at by previous writers on the esoteric 
in art and architecture. Among occultists, it 
caused a minor sensation. 

But even in his original preface, the young 
Canseliet intimated that his Master, Fulca- 
nelli— the name is a phonetic approximation 
of Vulcan, the blacksmith god, and Helios, 
the sun-charioteer — had attained the Stone, 
become mystically transfigured and illumi- 
nated, and had disappeared. 

He disappeared when the fatal hour 

struck, when the Sign was accomplish- 

ed. ... Fulcanelli is no more. But we 
have at least this consolation that his 
thought remains, warm and vital, en- 
shrined for ever in these pages. 
Perhaps understandably — especially in view 
of the immense scholarship and unique 
haunting qualities of the book — speculation 
about Fulcanelli’s true identity ran wild 
within the occult fraternity. 

There were suggestions that he -was a 
surviving member of the former French 
royal family, the Valois. Although they were 
supposed to have died out in 1589 upon the 
demise of Henri III, it was known that 
members of the family had dabbled in magic 
and mysticism and that Marguerite de 
France, daughter of Henri 11 and wife of 
Henri tv of Navarre, survived until 1615. 
What is more, one of her many lovers was the 
esoterically inclined Francis Bacon (whom 
many still claim as an adept to this day); she 
was divorced in 1599 and her personal crest 
bore the magical pentagram, each of whose 
five points carried one letter of the Latin 
word salus — meaning ‘health’. Could the 
reputedly aristocratic Fulcanelli be a descen- 
dant of the Valois, and did the Latin motto 
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hint that some important alchemical secret of 


longevity had been passed on to him by the 
family? It was, at least, one possibility. 

‘There were other, more or less plausible 
identifications. Some claimed Fulcanelli was 
a bookseller-occultist, Pierre Dujols, who 
with his wife ran a shop in the rue de Rennes 
in the Luxembourg district of Paris. But 
Dujols was already known to have been only 
a speculative alchemist, writing under the 
nom de plume of Magophon. Why should he 
hide behind two aliases? Another sugges- 
tion was that Fulcanelli was the writer J.H. 
Rosny the elder. Yet his life was too well- 
known to the public for this theory to find 
acceptance. 

There were also at least three practical 
alchemists working in the city around the 
same period. They operated under the res- 
pective pseudonymns of Auriger, Faugerons 
and Dr Jaubert. The argument against them 
being Fulcanelli was much the same as that 
against Dujols-Magophon: why use more 
than one alias? 

Finally, there were Eugéne Canseliet and 
Jean-Julien Champagne, both of whom were 
directly connected with Fulcanelli’s book, 
and both of whom had claimed to have 
known the Master personally. 

The argument against Canseliet’s identifi- 
cation as the Master was fairly straightfor- 
ward: he was far too young to have acquired 
the erudition and knowledge so obviously 


and remarkably demonstrated by the text of 


Le mystére des cathédrales. And a study of his 
preface showed a distinct difference in style 
from that of the text, a difference that re- 
mains notable in Canseliet’s more recent 
writings. 

Champagne, meanwhile, seemed to some 
the more likely contender. He was older and 
more experienced, and his work as an artist 


Above: Eugéne Canseliet, 
pupil of Fulcanelli, who 
continues to keep the secret 
of the master alchemist’s 
identity 


Above: the writer J. H. 

Rosny the elder 
(1856-1940) who, many 
people suspected, was the 
figure behind the pseudonym 
‘Fulcanelli’ 


Left: Jean-Julien 
Champagne, artist and 
illustrator, and constant 
companion of Fulcanelli’s 
pupil Eugéne Canseliet. 
Champagne was a braggart 
and a practical joker, and his 
habit of trying to pass 
himself off as Fulcanelli 
added to the confusion 
about the true identity of the 
master alchemist 


could have taken him around the various 
cathedrals, chateaux and other curious 
monuments whose symbolism Fulcanelli 
had obviously studied and interpreted in 
great detail as keys to the Great Work. 

On the other hand, Champagne was a 
noted braggart, practical joker, punster and 
drunkard, who frequently liked to pass him- 
self off as Fulcanelli— although his behaviour 
was entirely out of keeping with the tradi- 
tional solemn oath of the adept to remain 
anonymous and let his written work speak for 
itself. 


A vain and dangerous quest 
‘T'wo examples of Champagne’s wicked sense 
of humour suffice to show the great gap 
between his own way of thinking and that of 
the noble-minded author of Le mystére des 
cathédrales. Champagne once persuaded a 
gullible young follower that he should stock 
up a massive supply of coal to ensure that his 
alchemical furnace was kept constantly burn- 
ing at the required temperature. The naive 
youth lugged sack after sack of the fuel up to 
his garret until there was barely room in 
which to lie down and sleep. Champagne 
then announced to the would-be alchemist 
that the quest was an utterly vain and dan- 
gerous one — leaving him almost banished 
from his apartment by coal and, presumably, 
considerably out of pocket into the bargain. 
The other carefully contrived prank of 
Champagne involved his forging a letter, 
purportedly from Monsieur Paul le Cour, 
who edited and published a periodical called 
Atlantis, to the publisher of the Mercure de 
France. In it, the fake le Cour urged the 
setting up of a fund by the Mercure’s sub- 
scribers to build a monument for the victims 
of the fabled lost continent — a cenotaph that, 
since he suggested it be placed in the Sar- 
gasso Sea, would have to be unsinkable. 
Champagne sat back and laughed while the 
unsuspecting ‘real’ le Cour received an in- 
dignant volley from the Mercure publisher. 
To crown all of this, Champagne’s huge 


appetite for absinthe and Pernod finally 
killed him. He died in 1932 of gangrene in 
his sixth-floor garret. His friend Canseliet 
nursed him through his long, painful and 
particularly unpleasant illness (Champagne’s 
toes actually fell off). ‘The poor artist was 
aged only §5. 

Only three years earlier, a second work by 
the mysterious Fulcanelli had been publish- 
ed, again by Jean Schemit. It was Les 
demeures philosophales (“The dwellings of the 
philosophers’), which was in two volumes 
and double the length of the first book. Like 
its predecessor, it interpreted particular 
architectural embellishments, such as ornate 
ceiling panels — this time in 12th- to 15th- 
century mansions and chateaux — as encoded 
alchemical knowledge. 

‘The appearance of this book inspired yet 
another theory about Fulcanelli’s possible 
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identity. Inside the rear cover of the second 
volume were the armorial bearings of Dom 
Robert Jollivet, a 13th-century abbot of 
Mont-St-Michel, known to have dabbled in 
alchemy. This, according to the theory, 
implied that the name of Jollivet was in- 
tended to indicate that his modern near- 
namesake, F. Jolivet Castelot, was in fact 
Fulcanelli. Jolivet Castelot was President of 
the Alchemists’ Society of France from 
around 1914 and was a member of the Ordre 
Kabbalistique de la Rose-Croix. Between 
1896 and 1935, he had published many 
studies in hermeticism, alchemy and spa- 
gyrics — the art of making chemical/medical 
preparations using alchemical principles. 
But he made no secret of the fact that he was 
an ‘archimist’ rather than an alchemist — that 
is, a researcher who tried to effect trans- 
mutation by orthodox chemistry, rather than 
a more mystically inclined alchemist. 
There was, however, an even stranger 
heraldic shield on the final page of the 
original edition of Le mystére des cathédrales. 
The occult scholar Robert Ambelain who, 


Below: F. Jolivet Castelot, a 
practising ‘archimist’ 
someone who tries to use 
ordinary chemical methods 
to transmute base metals 
into gold — and yet another 
Fulcanelli-suspect 


Is this inscription on the 
grave of Jean-Julien 
Champagne, containing clues 
pointing to Fulcanelli, merely 
a last attempt to convince 
people he was the mysterious 
alchemist? 


Fulcanelli 


in the 1930s, made one of the most thorough 
investigations into the Fulcanelli mystery 
was the first to draw attention to this shield. 
Among many other alleged clues, Ambelain 
pointed out that the dog-Latin motto be- 
neath the shield was uber campa agna, which 
was a phonetic approximation of Hubert 
Champagne. And, he claimed, Hubert was 
the middle name of the artist, Jean-Julien 
Champagne, He also noted that the 
pseudonym Fulcanelli is an anagram of /’écu 


finale (‘the final shield’), thus indirectly 


indicating the heraldic device and its motto. 

Eugene Canseliet, however, has flatly 
denied the identification of Champagne as 
Fulcanelli— or of anyone else, for that matter 
— consistently since 1926. Hubert was not the 
artist's middle name, he claims — although it 
is, by sheer coincidence, that of his own 
maternal grandfather. In any case, he further 
asserts, the damning shield was inserted into 
the first edition of the book by Champagne — 
without the permission or knowledge of the 
Master, Fulcanelli, or of himself — another 
practical joke! 


Deceptions and forgeries 

Canseliet, who is Fulcanelli’s sole surviving 
pupil and official literary executor, similarly 
claims that an inscription on Champagne’s 
gravestone, along with a deliberate forgery of 
Fulcanelli’s signature by the artist, were 
further attempts to deceive or mislead. The 
gravestone epitaph, at the cemetery of 
Arnouvilles-les-Gonesses, reads: 

Here rests Jean-Julien Champagne 
Apostolicus Hermeticae Scientiae 
1877-1932 
The alleged Fulcanelli signature, mean- 
while, appeared in a handwritten dedication 
of the original edition of Le mystére des 
cathédrales, given by Champagne to an 
occultist named Jules Boucher. It was signed 
A.H.S. Fulcanelli— the same initials as those 
of the Latin motto on the gravestone. And in 


Jules Boucher’s Manual of magic, the 
author’s dedication is to ‘my _ master 
Fulcanelli’. 


Curiously enough, despite all his alleged 
evidence to the contrary, Ambelain reaches 
the conclusion that Champagne did actually 
achieve the Philosopher’s Stone — the stone 
that transmutes base metals into gold and 
allows the manufacture of the Elixir of Life - 
some three years before his death. 

But if Ambelain is correct, how could this 
explain Champagne’s untimely and less than 
dignified death through over-indulgence in 
drink at the age of 55? Quite simply, it 
doesn’t make sense. 

And yet, more than one person has 
attested to Fulcanelli’s success in trans- 
mutation and to his continued existence — 
even in the 1980s — which would make him 
more than 130 years old! 


In 1954 Fulcanelli was seenin Switzerland. Is 
he still alive? See page 878 
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A giant, faceless humanoid, the 
strange teleportation of cattle, and 
a car-chasing UFO — just some of 
the many phenomena allegedly 
experienced by the Coombs family 
at Ripperston Farm. But how much 
of what was reported actually took 
place? HILARY EVANS reports 


DURING THE AUTUMN OF 1977 an enter- 
prising hotelier in west Wales was offering 
special weekend breaks for UFO investigators. 
Enthusiasts would be free to use the hotel 
facilities all night long, and an expert would 
guide them to the most favourable locations 
for UFO spotting, though sighting was not 
guaranteed. ‘Pembrokeshire is quite a way 
ahead in this sort of thing,’ the hotelier 
observed, and she professed herself ‘flab- 
bergasted at the number of people who have 
written or telephoned’. 

What was drawing the attention of UFO 
enthusiasts, not only from Britain but also 


from abroad, was the continuous flow of 


remarkable reports from what the news- 
papers were naming ‘the Broad Haven 
triangle’. Serious ufologists have learned to 
be cautious about ‘flaps’. Periods when more 
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than the usual number of reports come in 
may genuinely represent an increased level of 
activity, but it may simply be that the 
publication of reports encourages witnesses 
to come forward who would otherwise have 
kept their experiences quiet. No more in- 
cidents occur; it is just that more are dis- 
closed. And there is the further possibility 
that news about sightings may stimulate 
some people to have imaginary experiences. 

Such possibilities are anathema to those 
ufologists who are convinced that all UFO 
sightings are grounded in physical fact and 
deny that there may be a psychological aspect 
to such experiences. But that some kind of 
‘contagion of ideas’ was operating in west 
Wales during the spring and summer of 1977 
is suggested by many of the reports — most of 
all by the series of astonishing events that 
were alleged to have taken place at Ripper- 
ston Farm, focusing on the Coombs family. 
So completely did these events capture the 
public imagination that three books were 
wholly or in large part devoted to them, as 
well as extensive coverage by press and 
television. Unfortunately, this resulted in so 
much contradiction and confusion that the 
true facts are often impossible to establish. In 
what follows the most probable version of the 
truth has been selected, but frequently it has 
been a matter of choosing between con- 
tradictory accounts, and absolute accuracy 
cannot be guaranteed. 

Billie Coombs was a herdsman, one of 
three men responsible for looking after the 
dairy herd at Ripperston Farm on behalf of 
the farm manager, Richard Hewison, who 
lived at neighbouring Lower Broadmoor 


Left: Ripperston Farm, near 
St Brides Bay in west Wales, 
home of the Coombs family 
who reported many 
seemingly paranormal events 
in the spring and summer of 
1977. One of the striking 
aspects of this case is that 
Brian and Caroline Klass, 
whose cottage adjoined that 
of the Coombs, did not see 
or hear anything unusual at 
this time — or at least chose 
not to publicise their 
experiences 


Above: the road leading to 
Ripperston Farm along 
which Pauline Coombs was 
driving on the evening of 16 
April 1977 when, she 
claimed, the car was chased 
by a UFO (left). She and the 
children were terrified, and 
their fear increased when, as 
they approached the house, 
the car engine and lights cut 
out completely so that they 
had to coast the rest of the 
way home 


Farm and was in turn responsible to the 
company that owned both farms. Mr 
Coombs and his wife Pauline lived with their 
five children in a cottage on Ripperston 
Farm. Immediately next door was another 
cottage, where Brian Klass, also a Ripperston 
employee, lived with his wife Caroline. 

Although Pauline Coombs reported some 
earlier UFO experiences, the first major event 
occurred on 16 April. She was driving home 
one evening after dark, with three of her 
children, when her 10-year-old son Keiron, 
who was in the back seat, reported a strange 
light in the sky. It was about the shape and 
size of a rugby ball, luminous, yellowish, 
with a hazy, greyish light underneath and a 
torch-like beam shining down from it. 
Keiron told his mother that the light had u- 
turned and was following them. The object 
caught up with the car and travelled along 
beside it, at which point the car lights started 
to fade. Near the house the engine cut out 
altogéther, so that Mrs Coombs had to coast 
the rest of the way. She ran in to call her 
husband. He and their eldest son, Clinton, 
came out just in time to see the UFO heading 
out to sea. When Mr Coombs tried to start 
the car, it functioned perfectly. 

A few weeks later Mrs Coombs reported 


seeing another UFO from her kitchen 
window. It was about 20 feet (6 metres) in 
diameter and rested about 3 feet (1 metre) off 
the ground. Silvery in colour, it had antennae 
and a tripod undercarriage. It took off to- 
wards the sea, leaving a circular ‘burn mark’. 
On another occasion two of the younger 
children claimed to have seen three UFOs in 
the sky, circular in shape and with domes. 
One was only about §0 feet (15 metres) above 
the ground, and from it a ladder was lowered, 
down which the children saw a silver-suited 
figure climb. The UFO also dropped a bright 
red, fluorescent box-like object into the grass 
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of the field: later the children looked for the 
box but it had apparently disappeared. 

On 22 April Mr and Mrs Coombs were 
watching a late-night film on television, 
despite interference, which was particularly 
bad that evening. At about 11.30 p.m. Mrs 
Coombs became aware of a glow outside the 
uncurtained sitting-room window. An hour 
or so later her husband saw a face at the 
window. ‘It was a man — but a terrible size,’ 
he later reported, estimating the height of the 
figure at nearly 7 feet (2 metres). The 
creature was wearing a white suit. Its face —if 
it had one — was concealed behind a kind of 
black visor. 

Terrified, Mr Coombs telephoned first 
the farm manager, Richard Hewison, and 
then Randall Jones Pugh, the local British 
UFO Research Association investigator. Pugh 
advised him to inform the police. Hewison 
came round at once, followed by the police, 
but they found no trace of the intruder. 
About three weeks later a similar figure was 
sighted by the eight-year-old twins. ‘They 
were out in the fields, ‘playing roly-poly in 
the grass’, when they saw an entity that they 
described in almost the same terms as their 
parents had — it was dressed in silver, with a 
black head. It walked past them, about 50 
feet (15 metres) away, then it disappeared, 
apparently having walked through a barbed- 
wire fence. 


A strange disappearance 
Of all the events that were reported from 
Ripperston Farm, the most bizarre was the 
seemingly supernatural movement of cattle. 
On several occasions, Billie Coombs found 
that the cattle — sometimes only one or two 
animals, but frequently the entire herd — had 
disappeared from the yard. On at least one 
occasion he received an angry telephone call 
from a neighbouring farmer asking him to 
come to collect his herd. Mr Coombs insisted 
that the animals had been properly fastened 
in, adding that he had secured the bolt with 
binder twine as an extra precaution. To 
escape in the way indicated the herd would 
have had to move past the cottage: yet neither 
he nor his wife had heard a sound. On one 
occasion, he reported, there simply had not 
been enough time between the moment at 
which the cattle had last been seen and the 
moment when they were reported at another 
farm for them to have traversed the distance 
in any natural way. The implication had to be 
that they had somehow been spirited from 
one place to the other. ‘he cattle were badly 
frightened, and the milk yield was down. 

This extraordinary movement of cattle 
presents the toughest challenge to our cred- 
ulity. The UFO and entity sightings, remark- 
able as they are, fall within a commonly 
accepted range of phenomena, but this 
movement of animals seems to belong to a 
different class. — 

It is not, however, entirely without pre- 
cedent. In his book Haunted houses (1897), 
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John Ingrams describes a strange report 
from Birchen Bower, near Oldham in Lanca- 
shire. At this house a macabre custom was 
observed. A former owner, terrified of being 
buried alive, had refused to allow her body to 
be buried. Instead she left instructions that it 
should be embalmed and brought to the 
house every 21 years, where it was left in a 
granary for a week. This had an extra- 
ordinary effect on the livestock: 
In the morning, when the corpse was 
fetched, the horses and cows were 
always found let loose, and sometimes a 
cow would be found up in the hay-loft, 
although how it came there was, in- 
deed, a mystery, as there was no pas- 
sage large enough to admit a beast of 
such magnitude. .. . A few years ago, 
when a cow belonging to the farmer 
then tenanting the place was found in 
the hay-loft, it was the firm belief of 
many thereabouts that supernatural 
agency had been employed to place it 
there.. . . Howthe cow was got up was a 
mystery to everyone, whilst that blocks 
had to be borrowed from Bower Mill to 
let it down through the hay-hole out- 
side the barn was an equally well- 
known fact. 
The Daily Mail of 18 May 1906 noted, in the 
course of a report on a disturbed house: ‘A 
horse vanished from the barn and was found 
in the hay room. A partition had to be 
knocked down to get him out.’ And in April 
1936 the Italian journal Ali del Pensiero 
reported: 
Phenomena of incendiary infestation 
have been recently established on a 
farm in Prignano (Salerno); fires broke 
out spontaneously, destroyed house- 
hold objects, and burned persons and 
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Above: from her kitchen 
window Pauline Coombs saw 
a UFO flying towards the sea 


Right: map showing the 
position of Ripperston Farm 
in relation to that of Lower 
Broadmoor Farm. On several 
occasions Billie Coombs 
reported that cattle had 
mysteriously disappeared 
from his yard — even though 
he had secured the gate — 
only to turn up at 
Broadmoor Farm a half-mile 
(800 metres) away. Local 
BUFORA investigator Randall 
Jones Pugh (below) visited 
the farm but could find no 
explanation for the mystery 


animals. Bricks and stones fell in the 
rooms, although the windows were 
closed. ‘There was spontaneous dis- 
placement of objects. A pair of oxen 
were even found to have been carried 
from one stall to another without human 
agency. A doctor and psychical 
researcher found a 16-year-old girl 
with strong mediumistic faculties who 
was the involuntary means of the 
striking phenomena. 
This last case indicates that poltergeist ac- 
tivity was diagnosed, which raises the ques- 
tion of whether a similar agency was at work 
at Ripperston. If so, it was a particularly 
powerful one: the teleportation of an entire 
herd of cattle transcends any poltergeist 
phenomenon ever reported. Nonetheless, 
other events reported from Ripperston 


might be seen as supporting the poltergeist 
hypothesis. It is noteworthy, for example, 
that the place seemed to exert a_ highly 
malevolent influence on mechanical objects. 
Apart from the alarming failure of Pauline 
Coombs’s car at the climax of her frightening 
UFO chase, Billie Coombs reported that he 


had to replace his car five times during 1977 
and that they suffered an even higher ac- 
cident rate with television sets. Again, the 
family’s electricity bill was so high that they 
asked the Electricity Board to inspect the 
meters. No fault was found. 

The suggestion that psychic forces may 
have been at work is supported by the earlier 
history of Pauline Coombs, who was by faith 
a Roman Catholic. Some time before coming 
to Ripperston, the Coombs family had been 
living ina caravan at nearby Pembroke Dock. 
Strange manifestations began to occur. 
Every evening, from the inside of the cara- 
van, Mrs Coombs could see a life-size ap- 
parition of the Virgin, who was wearing a 
white dress. She had a rosary tied round her 
waist and was holding the child Jesus. Later 
the figure became that of Jesus on his own. 
The figure remained for half an hour. Word 


got around, and soon every evening there was 


a crowd of sightseers hoping to catch sight of 
the phenomenon. Eventually, the owner of 


the caravan had it destroyed because he was 
annoyed by the flow of visitors. As reported, 
this incident is very unsatisfactory. Caravan 
owners do not usually resort to destroying 
their own property, even for such a reason. 
However, for our purpose, the suggestion 1s 
clear that there was already some quality 
about Pauline Coombs that might make her 
prone to strange experiences. 

The proliferation of incidents at Rip- 
perston Farm made it a focus of interest for 
reporters and 
throughout the spring and summer of 1977. 
And perhaps it was only to be expected that 
sooner or later those ubiquitous figures, the 
sinister men in black (see page 510), should 
be reported as turning up at the farm. One 
day, so the account alleges, an unusual car 
drove up, but silently, so that no one heard it. 
It contained two men who were remarkably 
similar in appearance. One of them got out, 
immaculately dressed in a neat grey suit and 
gleaming shoes. He was inspecting the cattle 
yard when Caroline Klass first saw him from 
her cottage next door, yet in some uncanny 
way he was instantly beside her, asking 
where Pauline Coombs was, somehow know- 
ing that Mrs Klass was not her. He 1s 
described as speaking with a foreign accent 
and as having something alien about him. He 
possessed ‘large, penetrating blue eyes which 
seemed to go right through her and examine 
her thoughts’. ‘ 

The report alleges that the Coombs’s 
eldest son, Clinton, was in the neighbouring 
cottage at the time but was too frightened by 
the visitors to open the door to them; instead, 
he bolted it and hid upstairs. Failing to get an 
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investigators on and off 


Above: Pauline Coombs at 
the window through which 
she and her husband saw a 
humanoid at about 1 a.m. on 
23 April 1977. Mrs Coombs 
had noticed a ‘glow’ at the 
window an hour or so 
before, but decided not to 
mention it to her husband 
because she believed he 
would think she was 
‘suffering from nerves’. But 
then Mr Coombs saw a 
creature, a silver-suited man 
of ‘a terrible size’, pressed 
right up against the window 
(right). The police were 
called, but they found no 
signs of the intruder 


Below: a silver-suited entity 
was seen by two of the 
Coombs children 
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answer to his knock, the man returned to Mrs 
Klass and pressed her for further inform- 
ation, though he seemed to know her answers 
before she uttered them. Then he asked her 
to show them how to reach their next desti- 
nation, and the two men set off in their 
strange vehicle. A few seconds later Mrs 
Coombs arrived in her car. Investigators 
commented on the fact that although there 
was no turning off the lane by which she had 
come, Mrs Coombs had not passed the two 
men. How could she have missed them? 

If things had indeed taken place as this 
report suggests, we would have good reason 
to believe that something genuinely uncanny 
had occurred at Ripperston that day. How- 
ever, more objective investigation reveals the 


‘evidence’ to be a hotch-potch of misleading 
statements and mischievous inventions: ‘The 
two men were not foreigners. ‘They were not 
uncannily identical. Their questions were 
perfectly natural. Moreover, far from know- 
ing that Caroline. Klass was not Pauline 
Coombs, their first action was specifically to 
ask if she was. Clinton was not hiding in the 
house, terrified. And as for the question of 
why Mrs Coombs had not passed their car as 
she drove up, the explanation is perfectly 
simple — Mrs Klass had indicated to them a 
short cut that would enable them to reach 
their destination more quickly, and it led 
away from the farm by a different road. 

In short, the whole episode, as it has been 
reported, is an irresponsible distortion de- 
signed to create a sensational story out of a 
simple and perfectly natural incident. And 
this was far from being the only incident in 
the west Wales sightings in which the true 


* facts were somewhat different from those 


that were reported. 


On page 874: what actually happened in west 
Wales — was there really a UFO flap? 
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Paranormal phenomena tend 

not to happen in laboratories; 
therefore, said the scientific 
establishment, they never 

happen at all. Why then, asks 
DAVID HARVEY, are more and 

more scientists keen to investigate 
the world of parapsychology? 


The Cinderella 
science 


OF ALL THE SCIENCES, that of parapsy- 
chology has the most far-reaching impli- 
cations for Man. Yet, since its beginnings in 
the 1930s, it has met with bitter opposition, 
intolerance and hostility from other scien- 
tists — so much so that parapsychology is 
barely recognised as a legitimate academic 
discipline, and those few brave scientists who 
seek to study it have either to approach it 
through an accepted field of study — such as 
psychology — or pursue it as a sideline, 
through such organisations as the Society for 
Psychical Research (SPR). 

Why is this? For parapsychology (which 
means ‘beyond psychology’) is the study of 
psychic phenomena — such as psychokinesis 
(PK), poltergeist phenomena, ESP and dream 
telepathy — among other unexplained abil- 
ities of the human mind. And such happen- 
ings, history assures us, have been observed 
for thousands of years. 

All too often, however, strange pheno- 
mena have been associated with demons, 
angels or fairies, and have accumulated a 
combination of religious, superstitious and 
occult connotations. Even today parapsy- 
chology is frequently shunned because of an 
‘occult’ tag and is bracketed with the activi- 
ties of the deluded and the deranged. 

Before J. B. Rhine began his pioneering 


laboratory work into the search for ‘psi’ — or 
the unknown force behind psychic pheno- 
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been destroyed. I seemed very naked and 
vulnerable, surrounded by a hostile, 
incomprehensible universe.’ So said 
John Taylor, well-respected professor of 
mathematics at London’s King’s Col- 
lege, in 1973 after witnessing Uri Geller 
bending metal through mind power 
alone. 

With the characteristic fervour of a 
convert, Taylor threw himself into a 
scientific investigation into the para- 
normal, especially metal bending. But 
instead of congratulating him on his 
open-mindedness his colleagues ridi- 
culed and openly ostracised him. So, 
ironically, it was the scientific establish- 
ment, not paranormal phenomena, that 
ultimately made Taylor’s world ‘hos- 
tile’. He began an attempt to explain 
metal bending as a function of elec- 
tromagnetics. When this failed he de- 
nounced the entire paranormal spectrum 
as nonsense or the product of fraud. 


mena — in the 1930s, parapsychology was 
known as ‘psychical research’. It was the 
province of enthusiastic members of the 
leisured classes, such as Sir William Crookes 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and revolved 
mainly around the investigation of mediums 
and the quest for proof of the afterlife. 

Rhine, however, was more interested in 
phenomena that are demonstrably products 
of the human brain (such as ESP) and con- 
centrated on examining these effects in the 
laboratory experiments for which he became 
famous. Since those early days, telepathy, 
out-of-the-body experiences (OOBES), PK, 
dreams and metal bending have been studied 
in laboratories all over the world. And still 
the scientific establishment tends to sneer 
and withhold its financial support. 

Before laying the blame squarely at the 
door of sceptical scientists, it is worthwhile 
considering a point raised by Dr Charles 
‘Tart of the University of California during 
the fifth International Conference of the SPR 
in Bristol in 1981. He proposed the theory 
that scepticism about the existence of psi was 
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Above left: it has been 
suggested that it would 
further the cause of 
parapsychology as an 
academic subject if a 
‘permanent paranormal 
object’ — such as rings linked 
by PK — could be found and 
put on display in a museum. 
Is this such an object? The 
shapes, cut out of plywood, 
are firmly linked, but the 
question is how this came 
about. Were they ingeniously 
made that way or were they 
linked paranormally? 


Anupturned fishtank containing, among 
other things, separate leather rings, a 
pen and blank paper — this is the world’s 
most exciting new parapsychological 
tool, the ‘Cox’s mini-lab’. 

Pioneered in the 1960s by William E. 
Cox of the Society for Research on 
Rapport and ‘Telekenesis (SORRAT) at 
Rolla, Missouri, USA, this simple kit has 
produced astonishing evidence of PK. 
‘Encouraged’ by the presence of one or 
more sensitives the leather rings have 
linked and unlinked, while teleporting 
from inside to outside the mini-lab, and 
the pen has written by itself on the paper 
provided (above). The activities in the 
lab triggered a movie camera to provide a 
permanent record. 

By 1981 parapsychologists in other 
parts of the world were building their 
own mini-labs amid growing antici- 
pation from researchers in the field. 


not only entrenched in our rationalist world 
but is, to a certain extent, necessary for 
society to function at all. If we ‘gave in’ to 
what he believes to be a natural ability — 
telepathy — and we could all read each other’s 
minds, politics, commerce and personal rela- 
tionships would fall apart. Scepticism about, 
and indeed actual resistance to, psi has kept 
civilisation together. 

There is also evidence to show that be- 
lievers in-psi (known in parapsychological 
jargon as ‘sheep’) perform random ESP tests 
more successfully than unbelievers (‘goats’). 
This has been proved time and again in 
laboratory tests; the ‘hits’ are significantly 
higher for sheep than for goats. So we come 
to a Momentous conclusion: an openness to 
psi tends to encourage phenomena, whereas 
scepticism quells them. A sceptic will, in 
fact, appear to prove his prejudice, but then 
so will a believer. Dr ‘Tart further pointed 
out to an august assembly of professional and 
amateur parapsychologists that workers in 
their own field were not immune to scepti- 
cism. Researchers into psi were just as likely 
as anyone else in our Civilisation to exhibit 
the social fear of strange phenomena. ‘This is 
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frequently shown, he claimed, by their re- 
sults; such as scoring ‘marginally above 
chance’ in ESP card guessing, enough to 
justify further study perhaps but not enough 
to shake the world — or themselves. But those 
researchers who have successfully faced their 
ingrained fear of psi and ‘trained it out’ of 
themselves have had the most remarkable 
results. However, one has to be a very thick- 
skinned and single-minded researcher to be 
open-minded enough to encourage specta- 
cular psi results. 

It is safer and, many would say, more 
scientific to try to investigate the paranormal 
purely in terms of the known laws of physics. 
‘This may be a rather arrogant approach, 
assuming as it does that our knowledge of 
such laws is complete. 

But science is based on cautious evalu- 
ation, and caution in a field notorious for past 
frauds and hoaxes is no bad thing. Besides, 
scientific ‘goats’ demand watertight evidence 
for the alleged phenomena, and it is true that 
there is no theoretical explanation for psy- 
chic phenomena that can be tested and 
developed. Researchers have had notions 
and ideas about the underlying force res- 
ponsible for these phenomena, but nothing 
as substantial as a set of laws has been 
established. Rhine speculated that there is 
probably an unknown force or energy — psi — 
at work. What its characteristics are, how it 
behaves, and how it affects the material 
world, he could not say. It still remains to be 
discovered. 


A source of embarrassment 

In addition the scientific establishment de- 
mands replication. In any other science if a 
successful experiment cannot be repeated by 
other scientists using the same methodology 
in other laboratories then the results are 
almost certainly invalid. Apart from any- 
thing else, replication rules out the pos- 
sibility that the results were produced by 
fraud, collusion between experimenter and 
subject or any other experimental short- 
coming. And here parapsychology faces its 
greatest obstacle and richest source of 
embarrassment. 

For, as reports of telepathy, precognition, 
clairvoyance and other psychic phenomena 
show, paranormal events are mainly spon- 
taneous. ‘here is a wayward elusiveness 
about them. You may, as it were, take your 
psychic horse to water, but you cannot 
necessarily make him drink. Metal benders 
may produce astonishing effects in their own 
homes, but put them in a laboratory and you 
may wait until doomsday for a spoon as much 
as to twitch. 

But parapsychology and controllable ex- 
periments are not incompatible. John 
Hasted, professor of physics at Birkbeck 
College, London, has run a continuing series 
of experiments on metal bending over several 
years. Since his investigation of Uri Geller’s 
abilities in the early 1970s he has studied the 
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strange powers of several other gifted 
youngsters. Despite the scorn of his col- 
leagues he persevered and has devised ex- 
periments that he believes have provided 
important data. Nevertheless, he is fully 
aware that the phenomena cannot always be 
produced — or, more significantly, reproduced 
— to order, and his work has involved many 
hours of patient waiting. His experience as a 
psychical researcher has taught him to take a 
more flexible approach; he will often go to 
the subject’s home and encourage the pheno- 
mena there rather than plunge the youngster 
into a clinical atmosphere at the laboratory. 

A further problem is the resistance to 
positive results. When American parapsy- 
chologists Harold Puthoff and Russell Targ 
published the results of their successful 
‘remote viewing’ experiment — to see whe- 
ther subjects could ‘see’ and describe by 
means of ESP a site visited by a target team — 
they met with a storm of protest from both 
within and without the parapsychological 
fraternity. ‘They were accused of bad 
methodology and poor analysis of data. ‘They 
refuted the criticisms in a detailed reply. 
Subsequently similar experiments have been 
run elsewhere — with positive results. 


Guessing which light 

Another experiment that has yielded promis- 
ing results is based on the use of a random 
number generator. ‘his machine, first devel- 
oped for the purpose by Helmut Schmidt of 
the University of Freiburg in West Ger- 
many, turns coloured lights on and off in a 
random sequence while the subject attempts 
to predict — or even influence — which light 
will come next. Schmidt has claimed signifi- 
cant results over IO years of experiments 
with the machine and one or two other 
laboratories have also succeeded in produc- 
ing positive results. 

But predicting the colour of the next light 
or the shape on the next Zener card in- 
evitably means long and often intensely 
boring hours, days and even weeks in a 
laboratory. And whereas the technicians in- 
volved may be used to such an uninspiring 
environment, the subjects frequently find 
their surroundings bleak, intimidating and 
negative. All this tends to inhibit the very 
phenomena they seek to bring forth. 

One of the few experimental processes 
that actively encourages the subject to per- 
form in a pleasurable atmosphere uses the 
‘Ganzfeld’ technique. This involves three 
participants: an agent, who attempts to 
transmit an image by telepathic means; a 
subject (or receiver) in the Ganzfeld state — 
totally relaxed under a soft, diffused light, 
sensory deprivation and muted white noise; 
and an experimenter, who records the sub- 
ject’s spoken impressions (or ‘mentation’ 
during the transmission period. 

One of the leading exponents of experi- 
ments based on the Ganzfeld technique is Dr 
Carl Sargent of Cambridge University, 
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Above: Helmut Schmidt of 
the University of Freiburg, 
West Germany, demonstrates 
the random number 
generator he developed for 
use in ESP tests. Subjects 
attempt to guess or even 
influence a sequence of 
flashing lights; over several 
years a number of 
remarkable ‘hits’ have been 
scored 


Below: Stephen North, the 
young English boy who has 
proved to be one of 
Professor John Hasted’s 
‘star metal benders 


England, who is concerned that the subjects 
enjoy the experience, that it should be fun. 
He is an exuberant advocate of the positive 
approach to parapsychology and so far his 
results have been outstanding. For example, 
one target image was William Blake’s paint- 
ing The ancient of days (showing God kneel- 
ing and holding a huge pair of compasses). 
‘The sender transmitted the thought ‘divi- 
ders hurtling through space’ and wrote it 
down on a piece of paper, which was then 
sealed in an envelope. The subject said he got 
the impression of ‘dividers hurtling through 
space’. ‘This type of success appears to be 
most common among experimenters who 
encourage positive results. 

Naturally a run of such. startlingly 
successful experiments lays itself open to 
accusations of bad methodology and even 
downright collusion between subject and 
experimenter. While insisting that he takes 
the most stringent precautions against fraud, 
Dr Sargent declares that the most important 
aspect of the experiment is the phenomena, 
not ‘what the neighbours think’. 

There will always be critics, including 
those who doubt the evidence of their own 
eyes, and the new mood among researchers is 
to aim first to get the phenomena. Doubts 
about replication of results, fraud-proof test 
conditions and assessment of significance 
over chance must all come afterwards. 

‘lhe phenomena must come first; without 
them there is nothing to investigate and the 
subject becomes unreal. If studying real 
phenomena attracts academic scorn, then 
working on secondhand data — hearsay — 
would make parapsychology a mockery. 

And judging by the evidence, the future of 
psychical research, or more properly, para- 
psychology, may hang more on the attitude 
of the researchers themselves than on that of 
their academic standing. 


Lhe next part of this occasional series on 
successful experiments into psi deals with one of 
Its most controversial aspects — metal bending. 
See page 858 
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